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lliE LIMITS Of MOf^NESS* 

Hichael Silversteln 
The IMIversUy of Chlca^ 

In the course of field «rork« linguists. Just like other anthropologists » 
spend a great deal of time listening to people talk About ««hat they are doing. 
The resulting data fonp a corpus of speech about speech, a ^eta-corpus** as 
It Mere« that consists of sf^ech at the s^se tine that it seems to talk a«^t, 
or characterize* speech as a oeanlngful social action. In reply to our queries 
or spontaneously « people «i111 utter descriptive statements about t^ho has said 
or can say n^t to whosi* nrhen, idiy, and where. Just like statements about Mho 
can give presents of certain kinds to when, nrhy* and lAere. But talking 

about "saying" Is, for better or worse, also an exaiaple of '^saying"; and such 
metalanguage, for the analyst of culture. Is as ouch a part of the problem 
as part of the solutic^* As Is readily apparent, all CHir efforts to dlffer* 
entlate "conscious native mo(tels" fixw "anthroiHiloglst's mdels," or "ethno* 
ttworles* and "iiteologles* from "objective w^ial reality," are atteispts to 
come to grips with ti^ taetalan^age vs. langua^ relationship, or its more 
c^neral fora, {meta-)lan^age vs, action. So I hope that wtut 1 talk about 
here today will be seen not as a crabbed and technical treatment whose relevance 
Is b0i^(M tity linguistic and semlotic <^bate, t>ut as a contribution to general 
anthropological theory and methodology* using the data of speech. And further, 
I hope that mjf title In terms of ^limits" Is not taken as purely negative, 
but rather as characterizing relative ease and relative difficulty. For the 
point I wish to make is that It is extremely difficult, if not Impossible, 
to make a native speaker take account of those readlly-dl scemlble facts of 
speech as action thst he has no ability to describe for us in his own lan^a^. 
And I want to (temonstrate by examples what dimensions of speech usage play 
a role in this relationship.. 

Let me m>w Introduce the word 'pragmatic* for how speech forms are used 
as effective action in specifiable cultural contexts. One dimension of the 
"meaning" of every speech form is pra^tic, exactly like any social action. 
From a semlotic point of view, all such mr^aninqs can be described as rule^ 
linking certain culturally-constituted features of the speech situation with 
certain forms of speech. To give those rules, or talk about them, is to 

♦Transcript of a lecture given to the \^dr}/ar6 Anthronolony Seminar, Camhridar, 
1 Noven*er, 1977, and to the Penn Anthropolcx^y Cnlloqulum, Philadplnhia i8 
Novefl^er, 1977. 
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engage In *Beta-pragnst1c* discourse, m should say. So the statem^t* '*In 
our soc1et;y, i^hen a proper religious or Judiciary ftmctlonary eoipoMered 
sincerely utters to a oan sn4 noiaan, *l prcmoun^ you tmsband and wife/ the 
latter are narrled,** Is a net^ragnatlc utterance descr1b1n9 the effectl^ 
use of this fomula. Whether or not It Is a correct stateaent Is, of course* 
not at Issue; It Is In ai^ case Intended as a description of sooe prattle 
oeanlng relation. 

I can noM formulate i^r hypothesis as folloivs. For the native speaker » 
the ease or difficulty of accurate Retapragnatic characterization of the use 
of the foTBs of his om language seeias to depend on certain general seslotlc 
properties of the use In <^st1on. Tfuit Is, the basic evidence have for 
bareness of the pragmatic dlaenslon of lan^i^ use* sus^tlblllty to con- 
scious native testloiony. Is universally bounded by certain characteristics of 
the form and contextual ly-d^>endefit fimctlon of the pra^aatlc narkers In speech. 
I Intend here to Illustrate the dimensions I have so far Isolated In field- 
based data, drawn frm ov own and from others' field work, and then to try 
to explain them. In each case, we will be Interested In seeing why native 
speakers are able or unable to characterize the contextual approprlater^ss 
of speech* and to manipulate It for the Investigator. 

Let me start with a success story* reported In a number of publications 
about the OJIrbal lan^iage of dtorth Queensland* Australia* by R.M.U. Dixon. 
DJirbal has two disjoint (non-overlapping) sets of vocabulary items* that 
Dixon calls the "everyd^" set of words* and the other* of contextual ly* 
specific usage, that he calls the "sother-in-law" set. As is widespread in 
Australia* when a person speaks within earshot of a classificatory 'mother- 
in-law*— the details of the kin-reckoning need not cw)cem us here— -he 
must use all and only the vocabulary 1t<m of the special **mother-in-law'' 
set, and none of those in the "everyday" set of it^is. Utterances in either 
style have exactly the sm overt grammatical patterns* however. Now we 
should understand that a speaker is not necessarily talking about, or referring 
to* the mother* in- law, when using the special mother-in-law vocatmlary; it 
is just that the use of this set of vocabulary items is obligatory in the 
context where speaker and audience are in a specified kin relationship, 
regardless of the topic of discourse. We would say that* in any given appro- 
priate instance of speaking, the vocabulary items used have two independent 
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kinds of meaning relatiims: (a) a context^independent word--sense.** In terms 
of how the Ojirblaijan refer to persons, things, events, and butid stdte«ients 
using these words in grama tual arrangements; and (b) a context-depmdent 
•indexical* vali«, that Indicates whether or not i*l^ss? fUntjry nrtKer-ln- 
law is present as an audience in the speech event. Note that every vocabulary 
item in DJirbal must be specified on both these dimefsions. 

Now, as It turns out, t^ie nuR^r of vocabulary items In the everyday 
set Is about four or five t1r«s that in the «>ther-in-law set* and so there 
seems to be a many-to-one relationship In terms of referring to any particular 
entity, as sfnmn in (1), (nu^red examples are given in the Appendix). 
Where in e^ryilay vocabulary, there are five spearate words (of masculine 
gender class) for various lice and ticks* in the mother-in-law vocabulary 
there is only one term, thct ecu refer to the sm» total range of things 
as the whole set of e:ery^^y Items. Similarly, where the eytcry^ay vocabulary 
has five separate words (of the edible flora gender class) for loya vines of 
different species and stages of growth, the mother-in-law vocabulary has 
one cover term. As jny structuralist knows, 1. there are a different nujs*>er 
of elements that enter Into referential opposition, dividing up an "ethno- 
classificatory" realm, then there mst be different word-sent^es, a different 
structural contribution each item of every^lay vs. mother-in-law vocabulary 
makes to sentences containing them. And yrt, as shown In (2), fron the point 
of view of Ojirbdl speakers, in actual situations of discourse there Is 
equivalence of understood reference In the everyday and •nother- In- law speech 
contexts, but there is difference In inctexing or Indicating mother-in-law 
as audience or not. 

Dixon brilliantly seired on this apparent contradiction in semantic 
structure vs. pragmatic It^leoentation, In order to elucidate tfw meaning of 
Djirbal verbs. To do so, he Had to r*»ly on tf^ native speakers' ability to 
engage In metapra^tic discourse about language use in these two situations, 
t^ir ability, in other words, intentionally to taU about utterances that 
are equivalent in referential effect In these two contexts of use. He used 
a two-way elicltation proce<^re as follows, first, Oixon asked hov» to say 
the same thing as sowe given everyday utterance using the aother-ln-l.^w 
style, as shown in (3a): "*8ala .-afjgu^ nu(^in' wiyaman djalfjuycija^'" {'Hqm 
does one say, "Bijla ba^gul nudin ['he cut It']" in Ojalguy [mother-in-law style]?') 
This stage of e11cit<«vion yield! many-to ore reliitionships of vanuu • et- 




of everyday voc4^1ary Itaas to one aoUier-1n-1d«« Item* as sN)mi for ex^le 
Ifl (3a) for verbs of 'telllnf'. Such sets were gathered together In orderly 
files from separately-elicited word equivalences. In tl«e second sta^ of 
ellcltatlon, Dixon asked speakers how to say the soe thing as sooe given 
8X>ther-1n-laM utterance, vsing the everyday style. This stage, ra»rfcdb1> 
yielded one*to*one equivalences* as shown In {3b)t the mother-ln-lM Iteis 
MOfuban yielding everydaof Iten tMMnJu and no others. Finally* Dixon's 
l^ypothesfs that both of these styles oust have distinct but a»oat1b1e liord- 
sense structures (de<htc1ble from the universal properties of grac^*-, and 
hence really just tlie assunptlon that DJIrbal is a natural himn language} 
led his to ask, for each 1te» of vocabulary In the var1<^s everyday sets 
he generated In the first stage, how one «Mld say that «td only that In the 
iwther*1n*law style {there Is a construction meaning 'exactly* or 'only* In 
OJIrbal). In this third stage, he Induced precisely the differences of ref- 
erential value he suspected. The one Iteo of everyday vocabulary that showed 
one-to-one translated llty In stages Of^ and two still had this characteristic* 
as showt in {3c), while the other Itens In each such set showed cocaplex 
mother-in-law constructions with various grannatlcal structures of mother- 
in-law words used to Imllcate exact, context- Indepef dent referential distinc- 
tlons. This last kind of data shewed some variability, moreover. Just as we 
would expect for attempts at folknteflnltfon. 

I nust stress here that the native ability accurately and explicitly 
to fomulate relations of use, the native ability to talk abCHit utterances 
appropriate to specific contexts. Is critical to D1xon*s enterprise. Here, 
as sho«m, the speakers are ^re of the prattle equivalence of referring 
with the specific terms of every^dy style and the vague or general terms of 
nother-ln-law style, and they are ati^re of the difference of c(mtext signalled 
by these vocabulary switches. Also, they are Mre of the asynaetry of 
reference, as show; by the back-translation of stage two of the ellcltation. 
And finally, they are aii«re of n^s to make mother-in-law style referentlclly 
precise, which Is not the custon In using this style, but can be, as In 
stage three. Induced on the data. I want to claim that there are three 
crucial factors that play a necessary, though perhaps not sufficient, rol3 
In this awareness, this availability of everyday vs. mother-in-law styles 
of use for consdoiiS metapra^tlc discussion. The first I call their 
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imavoldable re fej^t lallty; the second, their continuous segmentabll 1 ty ; 
and the third, their relative p resupposltlonal quality vis-a-vis the context 
of use. {See 4a, b, c. ) 

tMavoldable referential ity Is t^^ property of those pra^Mtlc (effective 
o^text-itepenc^t) sisals that are automatically Identified by Identifying 
the elements of speech that refer, or describe. Referef^, or statement- 
vali^. Is that aspect of the meanlngfulness of speech which relates speaking 
to a logical calculus of proposltlcms, ultimately related to the notions of 
truth and falsity. In general, our whole western view of grasmr Is based 
on this kind of meanlngfulness, the detailed exposition of which I will not 
enter Into here, ^t I will Insist that the Identification of so-called 
grammatical categories, sentence and construction types, and lexical Items 
{or word stems) with various senses, all ultimately come from looking at 
language as a system of reference In this manner. Now, If, In Identifying 
the ytterance-fract1<ms (or constituents) of speech that have some Identifiable 
pragmatic fimctlon— -that enter Into pragnatic oppos1t1ons---we thereby alfc 
Isolate utteran^-fractlons that form units of reference, these pragmatic 
utterance-fractions are unavoidably referential. Thus, one of the well- 
known pragmatic systems 3f many European languages sisals (broadly) d^ference- 
to- hearer vs. solldarlty-wfth-hearer by the alternation of two pronominal 
forms, say *sec(^ or third person plural' vs. 'second person singular', 
e.g., French vous vs. tu, Russian vy vs. ty, German Sle vs. du. And these 
forms are at the same time the very units of referring to, or picking out, 
the hearer In a speech ev^nt. The deference vs, solidarity system is thus 
unavoidably referential. We can c(^trast on this dlmensic^ such pragmatic 
altematlcHis as certain Morth American Emjllsh phcmtlc markers of social 
stratification Isolated by latx)v In many fmou% studies, where the signals 
of socio-economic class affiliation of the speaker reside In subtle pronun- 
ciation effects within certain phonemic categories, which ^rate Independent 
of any segmentation of speech by the criterion of reference. To he sure, 
we know from various psychological experiments of Wallace Lambert and others 
that these markers are readily understood by native speakers of English, 
Inasmuch as the experimental subjects categorize the speakers of such alternate 
pronunciations <^1te readily, fiut. In isolating the relevant pragmatic sig- 
nals, we do not ther^y Isolate units of language that play a role in the 
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systeoi of reference* In the Djirtal arse under consideration* the alternation 
of everyday vs. nDther«1n-1a« fortis In normal usage consists of a kind of 
word-by-word sutstltutablllty. Tlie very lexical elcoents of reference to 
things and events are (ireclsely Isolated (up to but not Including their 
grmatlcal Inflections) In Isolating the pragMtIc speech^fractlons at Issue. 

ContlniKHis segaentablHty Is the property of those pragmatic signals 
that can be Identified as continuous stretches of Mtual speech, segs^itable 
as overt meaningful imlts of the uttermces In which they occur. Ttms* «\y 
word-stea, prefix or suffix, word, continuous phrase, or even whole sentence 
Is a continuously se^ent^le element. In my utterwice, such units of 
language are realized as continuous stretches of overt signal behavior. 
Note that this criterion cross-cuts that of unavoidable referential Ity* ^or 
example* take any statement of the sentence t The nan was walking down the 
street, as a referential event, one that slsply states this as a proposition. 
If ve had recordings of such fluent executions* we would find that the whole 
utteran^, "The man was walkff^ down the street*" would be* In our sense* 
continuously segnentable; It would be reallred in a continuous temporal 
stretch of speech be^^avior. So also would be the phrases, "The nan," "Was 
walking (town the street*" "Was walking," "Down the street*" "The strwt." 
So also would be t^> words, "The*" "Iten," "Walking*" "Down*" "The*" "Street." 
So also would be the suffix "*1ng" on walking. However, still under the 
hypothesis of referential (or propositlonal) meaning, the single referential 
unit expressing the Progressive aspect* the complex of forms "was -ing," 
is not contimiously se^aentable; it is a diso^ntinuous combination of parts of 
the overt utterance that together signal the progressive aspect in English. 
That they form a referential unit is c^ite clear (Chomsky's Syntactic 
Structures Is essentially a wt^le theoretical monograph built on this fact). 
But they can never be In continui^s temporal order* as is easily seen from 
trying to say» "The man wasing walk down the street." CU»sen« that the 
Djirbal case under discussion involves the alternation of word-st^ as the 
effective pragmatic signal* and hence each of the alternants is c(K)timiously 
segmentable. Each word-stem occurs in a continuous time fraction of the 
utterance. 

Relative presupposition is a relationship whereby a specific effective 
Instance of a pra^aatlc signal is linked to and requires, for its effect, 
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some 1nctepen<tently verifiable contextual factor or factors. Relative creativity 
of a particular pragmatic signal* at the opposite pole of this contimm* 
essentially brings some c(»itextua1 factor into existence* serving as the imi^ 
sl^al thereof. I hc^ tl^t this dimension of cmitrast does not seem too 
terribly abstract; it is trying to capture the degree to which our knowledge 
of the contextual factors linked to specific pragmatic instances comes from 
other signals or d^smls tm the occurrence of the very signal at Issue* A 
pragmatic Instance that Spends on other signals for iU effectiveness "pre* 
suf^ses" the establishment of some contextual factor by those other signals, 
whether they be signals in the smae or some other sensory modal 1^. Thus, for 
a valid pointing out of something with an 1nst4m:e of English "this" or 
"that*" we ^S4^H>ose one or more of the following: (a) non-speech verifia* 
bilfty of the presence of some entity, by sight or soimd or whatever; (b) the 
presence of some entity that ^rifiably satisfies some ver*-;,' description 
that accompanies the "this" or "that"; or (c) prior reference (in the proper 
sequential position in speech itself) to some entity. Failing the satisfaction 
of one or more of these presi^^itions, the Instance of "this" or "that" 
falls to point. There Is little creatl^ potential in such lin^istic units. 
Contrastively* elements of speech that signal class or regional affiliation of 
the speaker* or that enter into the so-called "politeness" system* are by and 
large the imique si^ls of these un^rstood contextual dimensions to which 
they are linked; their creative potential Is very great. In saying "HavW tAd* 
and similar forms* I commlcate and establish membership in a certain 
dialect groi^ of American English. In addressing someone with a particular form 
of f^ie* as Brown and Ford long a^ sNtwed, the speaker establishes the context- 
ual dimensions of power relationships and faoiliarity between himself and the 
aikjressee. In the Djirbal case under discussion, one does not create a mother* 
In-law by the instantiation of the mother-in-law vocabulary. This relationship 
is knom on other grounds for af^nt^riate use In the first place. In other 
words, the mother-in-law style of pabulary is relatively presuf^slng of 
the very aspect of the contex' to which it is pragmatically linked, the kin 
relationship between speaker and alienee. 

So, to S4fflJ 4^, this example of Djirbal mother-in-law vs. everyday vocab- 
ulary alternation is readily subject to accurate native wetapragmetic testimony 
and manipulation. I want to dale that this is bound up with the three semlotic 
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properties the alternation has as a prattle system, imavoldable referentlallty, 
continuous segsen lability, and relatively presupposltlonal usa9e. In contrast. 
I want to point out an ellcltatlon failure. In sQf own Wasco-tfishraiB Chlnookan 
M>rk, where direct appeal to native netapv^gnatlc m«areness leads noi^re. 
and where. Interestingly enou^t, the situation differs on all three sealotlc 
dlsenslons* 

III this ftatlve ^rlcan lan^ge of the Coltfnbia Itlver, as In many 
languages of the Mestem U*S*» there Is an alternation of forms that comes 
under the rubric of the gradation "augmentative" ♦ "neutral" - "diminutive." 
Every form can be uttered In i4> to six different as shown in (5), by 

changing certain features of the consonants, and, marginally, of the vowels. 
In entirely reojiar fashion, depending only on i^t are the shdpes of the 
"neutral" foros. Notice that It Is not a question of where con^^nts and 
vowels occur In words, nor what the words refer to, nor what grammatical units 
or classes are Instantiated In the words* The augmentative-neutral -diolnutlve 
cMnges operate on the sounds of ^sco-Wi shram wherever they ha^ef\ to occur 
In forms, subject only to certain sequential constraints on consonant clusters 
that reduce the freetoa of alternation In certain positions {see 6). From 
textual evidence, from spontaneous recorded conversation, and from certain 
frozen (or *1ex1ca1l2ed") examples, the pragmatic meaning of this alternation 
Is clear. Taking the neutral form as the point of ^parture, the augmentative 
form additionally expresses the speaker's feeling that the referent of some 
lexical Item is large for what It Is, or to excess. If an activity; thct It 
Is repulsive to the speaker— In short, a speaker evaliMtloi of oversize, 
overmuch, and affectively ncrgatlve. The diminutive form, on the other hand, 
expresses the speaker* s feeling that the referent Is small, or subtle; that It 
endears the speaker— In short, a speaker evaluation of unetersize, restricted, 
and affectively ;K)Slt1ve, Baby-talk fon» (Including the child*s kinterms) 
are In diminutive or super-diminutive shape; mocking and Insulting speech is 
In augmentative. 

W«t can native speakers do when asked about these linguistic fcrrs? 
Can they talk about the au^ntatl w-neutral-dlmlnut^ve gradations? Can .hey 
produce series of forms on demand , given one of the alternants? Can they 
accurately characterize the uses? Many attempts at direct systematic ellclta- 
tlon proved, ultimately, to be unsuccessful. Ever watchful for such forms, 
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and for the wortunlty to question Informants about them, 1 heard. In a piece 
of delicious gossip, the form "Ijairwqbar 'she with rotten old big belly* as 
an ^Ithet for a loose woman, clearly the augmentative of the neutral form 
l2^muq^l 'ste with big belly' or 'her paimch', as stown In (7). Here was 
the opportunity to bring the Informant to conscious ^reness of the changes! 
So 1 asked for a repetition, and, as you may g«^s by now, the informant 
"repeated" Icfinuq^jl , tte neutral form, "But you Just said '-muqbal' didn't 
you? That means 'great big one, ' no?" I Insist. "No, It's 12»nuq^a'l." 
Playing the tape recording back was of no avail. Eventually, I ask for the 
form; "tell, how do say, 'her great big belly'?" "Oh, lagalKlcOTuq^'al " 
-—this last expression being a fully referential or descriptive phrase, 
'her belly Is lar^' or 'she has a big belly' (and note the neutral form of 
the word for 'large' as well). I^at Is subject to conscious manipulation Is 
the referential or descriptive component of Wasco-Wlshrw, but the augnwnta- 
t1ve-neutral-d1ffl1nut1ve gradations are beyond this kind of meUpra^tlc 
characterization. This particular Informant (whose nam I can no li^vger give, 
since she has recently died) was <we of the more sensitive In matters linguistic; 
on another occasion she could tell me, for example, that all the forms 1 
produced with diminutive effects "sounded kir\66 cute," but sl>e just could not 
grasp the metapra^aatlc task of producing them on d^nd, thou^ her spontaneous 
speech was replete with exiles. 

This failure of metapragmatic ellcltatlon is quite telling. In contrast 
to the Cjirbal case of mother-in-law switches (or In contrast to my own ability 
to elicit mother-in-law vs. everyday forms among the Worora of northwestern 
Australia). For here we are dealing with pragmatic forms of speech that 
systematically contrast alwvg all three dlwenslons we have so far seen. First, 
recall » the augmentatlw-neutral-dlmlnutli^e alternations operate on certain 
sound properties (or "features") of consonants and of some vowls wherever 
and whenever they (Kcur In free positions In speech. So, In Isolating the 
signals of the alternations, lie are Isolating not segments of speech, but 
phonological features of some of the segments; we are not Isolating thereby 
any wits of language that th'^'mselves have referential valt^. So the gradations 
of for© here are not unavoidably referential; they operate on utterance- 
fractions that are completely independent of units of reference. StLond, 
the proper forwulatlOT of tte gradation Is In terms of features of the sounds 
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In speech that appear In the cwitrasts here-and*there in the ccHirse of speaking. 
In such foms as (augmentative} -gaqidaq vs. (dlminvtlve) -k*ak'st*ak\ the 
first, third, fourth, fifth, and final soimd segments under^ Mature change; 
th« rest of the shape of the stesi resaalns the saae. So the gradatlcHis of 
forw here are clearly not continuously segoentable. Third, the alternations 
of fonB here are essentially the unic^ signal of speaker attitude tot^ard 
itfhat Is talked abc»it; In using Si^h an augoentatlve or dlelnutlve (vs. neutral) 
form, the speaker cooBninlcates his attitude to the hearer, and this attitude 
becomes a contextual reality ulth effects on hoit the Interaction then proceeds. 
(You don*t tell a salacious story about sooeone who has just been referred to 
diminutively, at the risk of offending the prior speaker!) Such forms pre* 
suf^se merely the constitution of a speech situation with sp^ker ami hearer, 
something guaranteed Just by the fact of speech occurring. Basically, then, 
the au9^ntat1ve-neutral-d1i8lnutive shafts are highly creative elements of 
Uasco-WlshraA. 

I tiiant to claim that these formal and functional differences In the two 
cases are, at least In part» characteristic of the causes of the difference 
In the Nay the pragmatics of languages are available for conscious metapra^tlc 
discourse, ^ut we are not finished. I want briefly to present two more dimen- 
sions of contrast of pragmatic forms, dimensions I have called decontextuallzed 
deifa4Clb111ty and mUy ^*^^ ^ ^c transparency . The first three dimensions pre- 
sented. In shorthaw*, ; - f .^tlallty, segmentabll 1 ty. and presupposition, deal 
with wf^tt^r or not a native can give ev1<tence of accurate metapragmatic 
awareness. These last two dimensions deal with how native speakers treat the 
forms In metapra^aatlc discourse. 

The fourth dimension, decontextuallzed deducibility, can best be approach- 
ed by asking the following questlo.**. Given U;? occurrence of scwse pragmatic 
form, what proposition expressible In lan^a^ follows from the fact that the 
particular pragmatic form has occurred? In a logical sense, we would ask, 
what proposition fonmilable In language is entailed by the occui^rence of this 
form. Independent of anything In the context of speaking linked to (Indexed by) 
the form? (Cf . 8) Suppose, for example, that the pragmatic fono In question 
IS an Instance of the referring Item. My brother..., as contrasted pra^natlcally 
with the form, I have a brother. If the forra "i^ brother..." correctly 
refers to S(wecme, then from this Instance of correct reference we can deduce 
that I have a brother. Mote that any occurrence of the statement. I have n 




brother, entails no such consequences; It may be perfectly false, and the 
hearer of such a forsi can say, "Are you sure?" or "Wasn't that formerly your 
sister?"* or sor»ie such. I^llosophers talk always about Russell's classic 
example. The present King of rrance Is bald, and why It Is odd. They speak 
In terns of the "presuppositlc^s* of any utterance of this form, of what 
propositions ^st be true In onter for the proposition co(ted in this utterance 
to have aiiy troth value. The crux of the example Is the noun j^rase "the 
present King of Francet** for, as we can tnm reformulate It, from any valid 
Instance of referring with this phrase, picking out an actually existing entity, 
the proposition "There exists now a King of France** Is deduclble as true. 
And this, of (u>urse, was not true even In RusselTs day. So there can be na 
valid Instance of a truly referring form. The present King of France; for If 
there were, by the pragmatics of English the proposition about there now being 
a King of France would be entailed. 

Such exasples from English serve to 1ntro<feice a rather nice parallel from 
Wasco- Wish ram, attested In ^ field records. This Involves wtvat can be called 
the **ev1<tent1al passive** form of the verb, a pragmatic altemwt for saying 
that there is evidence In situation of discourse, to the speaker's knowledge, 
that leads him to think that someone or soaiethlng has been the object of soife- 
(^*s action. Let me outline Its properties In terms of what we ►^^ve seen so 
far In the other exw^les. 

The evictentlal passive forra Is a particular configuration of the transi- 
tive verb with a special suffix -1x, It contrasts with several other possible 
verbal formations that have the same, or related referential effect. Hote that 
for a typical transitive verb, such as to bolV, we can have a regular straight- 
forward •'active*^ form, as shown In (9), like £m,11sh 'he boiled them long ago', 
n1-2-d-u-fxm; a so-called "ant 1 pass Ive** form, like English 'he was doing 
boiling long ago*, n1g-1-k* 1-cxm-al , that does not tell uS what were the ob- 
jects of his endeavors, just that he was engaged In soro activity; an "Indef- 
inite a^nt" form, like English 'somebody boiled them long ago', nl-q-d-u-cxm; 
a •'collective a^t*" form, like English 'they boiled the« long ago', n1-?k-d- 
u-lfxB^, used by contemporary Wasco-ttlshram speakers In about the same way as 
the English nonanaphoric or ^ner 1c "they"; and a "transitional passive" form, 
like English 'they becmne tilled' or 'they got boiled'. nl-d-u-Ixm-xit . 
Addltlcmally, when the speaker sees seme evidence In what he understands to 
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be the results of some activity, he can use the "evidential passive/ 
d-u-Jxm-Iji, whi'h I translate as 'they laust have been boiled* (because, for 
exanple, he sees that they are all mushy, or he tastes that they are soft, or 
whatever). 

Clearly, this form Is Isolable just by 1solat1n9 the parts of utterances 
Me are interested In fro» the point of view of reference; It consists of 
fwthing but a transitive verb fona Inflected only with a prefix for the under- 
goer of the activity, plus a suffix -1x tlwt occurs in a nuater of formations, 
with fWKh the same referential value as the English deictic word 'there*. 
So we would say that the particular evidential passive construction Is unavold- 
ably referential- Rext. since the particular fona of an evidential passive, 
by contrast with all the other for»s a verb might take, consists of a particular 
prefix configuration together with a suffix at the end of the verb, it Is not 
continuous. The critical si^ls of the evidential passive are not uttered 
as a continuous unit In speech, and hence the evidential passive Is not a 
continuously segmentable prattle forBi. If we had tlwe. I could desx>nstrate 
how this gives Informants a great deal of difficulty In distinguishing the 
evidential for»s fro« forws that «ean 'there Is..,*. But by pmper eliciting, 
where we know what we are looking for, we can get Informants to focus on this 
particular forts. As to our third criterion of presupposition, we should note 
that any valid use of the evidential passive presupposes that In the contex* 
of use there will Indeed be evidence of a nonllngulstic sort, available to 
both speaker and hearer. This presupposltional requlreaent seems to be fairly 
absolute, like the English examples of "this" and "that" IntnxhKred above. 

ue are In fairly good shape, then. Insofar as guarantees of metapra^tic 
awareness are concerned. But when we ask Informants about the use of tJ^se 
forms, when we engage them in jwtapragmatlc conversation, we find that they 
tell us about the presupposed contextual requlreaents. as we «uld expect, 
and then give the •meaning" of these forms as the deduced profwsltlon which 
must be true if the evidential passive Is validly usedt let us look at 
sofl« field records, transcribed from contlmious tape recordings, with all 
t^i the actual forms under discussion translated into English {The lork 
proceeded pari}y in English and partly In Wasco). 

In the first case. In {10a). I aa trying to talk about tJw evlctentlal 
passive of the form 'cause so«ieone to cry', which, as a morphological causa- 
ti^e, is about as good a transitive verb as one can get. I start from a form 
gathered earlier In a text. 'I made them cry recently*. The Inforwant volun- 
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teers "nanlug^'lcajmlda,'* a fully-inflected transitive verb fonn, meaning M 
made hiiD cry recently*. Then she offers the form for a collective object. 
nan^ug^'icaxjRida M made the bunch cry recently*. And, having gotten the 
hang of the form, we have several more ex«aples, *l made her cry' , 'he made 
we cry*, and so forth. Seeing that st» controls the regular "active" inflec- 
tion, I then ask for the first person evidential passive form by specif ing it: 
" 'somebody made «e cry', nt^lJaxmldx.'* The form understood by the Infor- 
mant is the feminine singular, 'she imiSt have been made to cry', ug^icaxmidix, 
which is carefully explained in tem^ of the presupposed context for Its 

occurrence— -"she looks like she was crying. ..her e^s shows it----and then 
In terms of the deduced propositicm the truth of «i^1ch Is guaranteed by the 
pn^r usa^ of the evl^tlal passive form— *'1?gug1ca$»1t. they made her 
cry, I guess.** 

A second case of this sort, shown in (10b). involves the verb for 
'pinching*. Jiving established the regular "active" form, both Iterative '1 
was pinching her' (insanxap'iyantk) and noniterative '! Just pinched her' 
(1nsanxap'1yatk}« the investigator asks for the evidential passive with a 
first person, ** *Vm pinched* .. .snxap*iyatgix." fiote that the Informant 
responds with the form, and gives the deduced prc^>os1tion in the same breath 
---"snxap*1yatK1x...1?k<nxdp*iyatk *they just pinched me* "—explaining that 
the meaning Is •'like** this. How, pressing for the correctness or Incorrectness 
of the evidential passive, 1 re^t the form, and the infonaant says this 
could be used if the speaker shows the presupposed ev1dence--***lf you show 
where you was pinched." Again, from the point of view of native speaker 
metapra^tlc awareness, the evidential passive Is characterized in terms of 
its presupposition of evidence in the context of speaking, and the deduced 
full pn^sltional form which euiSt be true if the form Is to be used correctly. 

Hy final example of the evic^tial passive, as shown in {IQc), is the 
verb 'to buxm into*. Here, in the course of elicltaticm of some related 
it^, the informant volimteers 1nilt*dq *I just bumped into it** Then, to 
check on whether tl\e stem ends In a back or a front k**. I also ask for the 
future form, n^lch turns out to shtw tt^ former (anllda^'^a). Horn 1 ask after 
the evidential passive form, lldaqu)^ *it must have been btm|>ed into*. Sure 
enough, the Informant characterizes it by the presupposed evidence — "like if 
he'll leave a mark or someth1ng*'-"plus the deduced proposition— ^'somebod/ 
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run Into it. That's wKat It seans, somebody n1^*t*a<| tga (tt^y pn^bly 
came and bis^d Into It a while backQ-** And tf^ informant stresses o^ce 
again the presupposed evidence, "it shMS where it's been humped." 

$0, as these exainples show* the "meaning*' of the evidential passive 
constrmrtion In ktesco^Vishr^ can be specified in terms of (a) the presup- 
posed evidence that must be In the context of speakir^* and (b) the comunl- 
cation of speaker estiaate that the evidence is the result of soae Agency, 
doing some specified action named the verb stem used. The occurrence of 
an evidential passive allows the hearer (and the speaker) to deduce that 
"Somebody did such-and-such to the object that shows the evidence therefor." 
And, from the native speaker's point of view, this (te^krcible entailed pro* 
position U "the meaning" of the form. It is what is available to conscious 
metapragmatic discourse. 

Tf% final dimension of metapragmatic awareness I will discuss here Is 
metapragmatic transparency » as %hom in (11). This is the degree of s«aeness 
between any metapra^aatic utterances that could be used to talk about a prag- 
matic form, and the prattle form itself. Thus, a pragmatic form is meta- 
pragmatically transparent to the extent that, in metapra^mtic discourse 
describing some use of speech, native speakers can duplicate the very forms 
under discussion. Consider the familiar speech event of a person giving a 
lecture and, noticing the audience becoming restless, saying the following: 
-Just a few ax)re minutes." How cons1<^r an i^tical situation, except that 
the speech event is signalled by "I promise to st(^ talking soon.** The 
utterance "Just a few more minutes" may indeed function pragmatically In ex- 
actly the s^ way as the utterance "I promise to stop talking soon," in that 
they both cooraunicate the speaker's comitment to cease and (teslst after 
a short Interval starting at the moment of speaking. 8ut the secc^d utterance, 
"1 promise to stop talking soon/ Is metapragmatically transparent, whereas 
the first utterance, "Just a few more minutes," is not. For, If asked to 
describe what went on In that speech event — what action. In other words, 
transpired that depended on speech — we could answer as native speakers, 
"He promised to stop talking soon," duplicating in the description the effec- 
tive pragmatic forms of the second utterance at Issue. Observe that this 
same metapragmatk description could be used for the first utterance, "JuSt 
a few more minutes,** as well as several other possible descriptiwis, such as 
"He indicated that the lecture would not continue much lon^r," and so forth, 
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8ut In each of these last Instances of metaprapiatic characterization, there 
is a radical differem:e between the form of the <tescription and the form of 
the particular effective pragmatic si^l . In short, when we seek the forms 
of possible metapragmatic descriptions to n^ich It Is susceptible, the utter- 
ance "Just a few more minutes" shows little metapragmatic transparency. 

How obviously, given some occurref^e of speech, some event instantiated 
as an effective speech signal in a certain context, there are many ways In 
which a native speaker can answer the guestion, "l^at happeimd?" or "tmat 
went on?" He can Ascribe the event as a whole. If there is some means of 
referring to this totality; he can ctescribe the presupposed context (as we 
have seen); he can describe the signal, in the most obvious case, that of so- 
called "direct <^tati<M)," just duplicating it, and in less obvious cases, 
so-called "indirect qi^tation," cHipllcating certain aspects of the signal. 
Or the native speaker can characterize the change(s) In the context effected 
by the speech signal In answer to the Question, "Wiat happened?" ^t for 
analytic purposes, the pragmatic meaning of any signal used in speech must 
be a statement of the presupposed and created c<mtextual factors, that Is, 
a description of what must independently be so about the context for the Instance 
to be effective action, and i^t must be so about the context from the occur- 
rence of the effective action. So any transparent pragmatic form Is a si^pal 
that can be used both in effecting specific contextual changes and In ^scril>- 
Ing them. And the Ascription can focus on any of the coa^wnents of the speech 
event; speaker, hearer, audience, referent, charowl, signal, time, locus, or 
some relationship betweeen these. And we would, in a fine-grained discussion 
of the matter, have to differentiate monq these factors by their potential 
contributions to transparency, something we do not have time for on this 
occasion, ^t which emerges by exw^le in ttw material now to be presented. 

If we look at tfw last set of data, on English "directives" as An^^yzt6 
by Susan £rv1n-Tr1pp, we find that there are numerous directive forms, prag- 
matic signals for getting soweof^ to do something. As Is shoi*i In (12), 
these include U) statements of w^«t iho speaker needs, some object of the 
addressee's action. Such as "a routiiw culture and a specimen,** or some action 
on part of the addressee* "Til need you to put y^r finger on the knot." 
They also iiKlude {b) wir traditional ly-analyzed Mir^ratives ' , ^Ich communi- 
cate just the action the addressee is to carry out; as well as {c) e«^>edded 
in^ratives, which are usually of the "Why don't you...?" question-form with 
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a^edde^ specification of the action the addressee Is t» do, but having distinct 
strtsss and intonation contwirs temlnating In falling Instead of level -or- 
rising pitch (and hence distinct frw an Interrogative form). Other forms 
collected Incli^ tmo Interrogative types, (d) (^stl^s of peralsslon for 
the speaker to accoopllsh something, and (e) ^lestlons of a seealngly Informational 
content. Finally, there are (f) hints, uhlch are statecaents about the context 
yttered with directive force. There Is, to be sure, a finer subdivision 
possible on lln^lstk and other grounds, but this classification of Ervin* 
Tr1fH>'s will do for our purposes* 

What are the characteristics of tfse that Ervln-Tripp has discovered for 
these different kinds of directives In (Berkeley?) Anierlcan English? We see 
In (13) that the fom&l and functional pr^rtles of these expressions can be 
scaled In a rather regular array. For each directive type. Indicated In the 
rows of the chart, we give Enrln-Trlpp's criteria In coluamar fashion, 
neutralization (Indicated as 'yes* or 'no') means that the actual overt signal 
forw potentially serves both as a directive and as sone otto- pragaatic signal. 
Thus, lasperatlve fonas In rom (b) never count as anything but directives, while 
""requestlons" In row (e) are si^lguously either a directive or a re^st for a 
"yes" or "no" answer of an Inforwatlonal sort (Reraeadser the old joke, "Oo 
you have PrliKe Albert in a can?** "Sure." "Well, let his outt") The discourse 
constraints on compliance or non-compliance with the directive Indicate what the 
ad^ssee of the directive must do In the way of verbal behavior. In either of 
these two situations. Thus, to an es^>edded iaiperatlve, such as the ex^le 
(c) already given under (12), of» either agrees with "Sure" or "All right" 
and opens the window, or one says irf>y one cannot, e.g., "Sorry, tsy hands are 

full" (or "...full of **)- Itote that to comply with a hint of type (f), one 

oust infer what one must do that follows in some way from the situation des- 
cribed in the hint-, not to coB^)ly, one must answer the statement with a contrary, 
such as, "It's not very nofsy" or "...cold" or "Walt until the record stops," 
or "Wait until the noxious fumes clear from the air," or whatever. The social 
features of the speech situation describe what is presupposed about the rela- 
tionship between speaker and addressee, or about the understood obligations 
of the addressee vis a vis the particular act1(^ demanded. Finally, In terws 
of these criteria, the obviousness of the utterance as a directive Is indicated 
by "yes" or "to". 

What interests us here is the metapragsatic transparency of these forms- 
If we look at the various types, and consider the way that a directive event 
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would be specifically described, then tr»e types of directives at the bottom 
of the chart are ralnimdUy transparent, and those at the top of the chart 
are maximally transparent. The hint of type (f) can be accurately described 
as *'the speaker asking Mrs. Terry, the addressee, to be i^let*' or "...to 
turn off the radio" or whatever {see 12f), using metapragmatic description 
that has no formal commonalty with the actual directive signal under consid- 
eration. On the other hand, the need statement of type (a) can be (Ascribed 
as "the speaker asking the addressee to do whatever is routlrwly (tone to get 
a culture and a specimen," naming the goals that the mand requires of the 
addressee. This matches that part of the directive signal, "a routine culture 
and a specimen." Again, the types (b) and (c) directives are relatively trans- 
parent, and (Ascriptions can be formulated in the very same terms as the 
part of the signal that Ascribes the action to be <km by the addressee. 
Type id) is less transparent, in that the siyial describes something to be 
true of the speaker, but the metapragmatic description would have to be in 
terms of what it is that is <temanded of the addressee. And type (e) is less 
so, since no actual act1<m is described in the directive signal, only some 
presi^bly relevant referent being named; and yet, the metapragmatic descrip- 
tion wiCHJld have to say, for exainple. that ""speaker is demanding of the addressee 
that he or she allow speaker to speak with Oean Lehrer" for {I2e). Each type 
of directly signal, then, has what 1 suggest is a c<mstantly decreasing 
metapra^tic transparency in the order given. 

Ervin-Tripp reports on two unpublished studies of native speaker evalua- 
tions of these different directives, working from actual exa^les. Subjects 
were asked to compare various directive forms and rank them essentially in 
terms of politeness. As might be expected, the subjects ranked the various 
types in mor^-or-less the order given here, how of all the characteristics 
on Our chart I I do not see any th<it iv^uld explain why theft Is it rv<|ulaf , 
linearized ranking of these different directive types. Clearly, there Is no 
regular orderly formal relationship, like syntactic con^jlexUy, or any kind of 
purely formal politeness machinery in English (unlike, for exas^le, if. Javanese, 
where you can get more and more pollt* by changing more and more of the vocab- 
ulary and syntax. In a kind of regular progression). Nor are any of the other 
characteristics singly or in cc^lnation easily linearized on a single 
explanatory scale, certainly not the pn^rties called "social features" 




In <^r cfiart (13), whlcri m siftit expect tQ be the explanation, since they come 
froB very diverse realms. I propose that It Is the scale of wetapragmatlc 
transparency of these forms that sakes the» subject to evaluation and manipu- 
lation as «ost directive like, and hence. In «ir culture, least "polite." 
dovn to least directive like, and hence «ost "polite." Those directive 
types whfch are aaxlmally transparent are n^h more vividly brought to aivare^ 
ness as directives; which bald fact results In their being temed maximally 
1ii|K>11te* And Inversely, the tremendous disparity between the form of min- 
imally transparent directives and their metapragmatic descriptions makes them 
least salient as directives, most veiled in ten^ of expressing speaker in- 
tention In social Interaction, and shr04^ed In so-called polit^iess. or. if 
you will allov. in Indirection: for "po'tlteness" is essentially the antittesis 
of giving "directives" in our society, and hence that directive Is most polite 
that Is the least directive. This scaling effect deserves much more careful 
investigation in terms of clarity of responses, salience and scatter of reS'^ 
ponses. etc.. before we can be certain of the interpretatim. 

In final Si^nary, now. let me turn briefly to two areas in ttfhich I think 
this approach sheds new light, and indicates a means for more intensive research. 
One such area, harking back to the (alas, misunderstood) work of Benjwin Lee 
Whorf. seeks understanding of the cognitive bases of the many functions of 
language. The otl^r area is what metho<k>log1cal lessons might be learned 
here about the Investigation of cultural f^ienaaena in general. I do ml have 
time to devel(H> these implications at any length, and content ayself with 
utterances that you tdll no doubt take to be overbroad historiography, ^t 
I think what follows can be documented in a more elaborate treatment. 

Uhorf . who developed all the themes of Boasian linguistics to tteir 
shaipest formulation, inquired into the classic Boasian problem, the nature 
of classlficatiwis of the cultural universe iRVlicit and explicit in langua^. 
In passing, he invented the notiwi of a "cryptotyplc* or. as we now say, 
"deep** Or "underlying" semantic structure that lies behind the overtly segment- 
able forms of speech. This cryptotypic structure of referential categories 
constituted real • rational' classification of the sensory modalities 
implemented in fully propcsltional speech, the highest function of langua^ 
to the Boasian way of thinking. But. the native speaker, faced with tasks 
that require orientation to an l^dlate and urgent envlro«nent, trying to 
**th1nk out" a response, or even to "think about" the referential prt)pert1es 
of his native language in specific situations, is hopelessly at mercy of 
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so-called "phenotypic." or as we now say "surface" lexlcalized forRTS of the 
langua^. The native speaker tends to reason from the misleading surface 
analogies of forms to which, in piecemeal fashion, he attributes true refer- 
ential effect in segmenting the cultural universe. »w)rf is thus contrasting 
native ai^reness of tte suggestive referential patterns of surface lexical 
forms, with the linguist's awareness of the cryptotypic semantic structure 
behind those surface foms, achieved by excn«:iat1ng analysis in a comparative 
framework. He claims that insofar as reference is concerned, the native's 
awareness is focussed on continuously-se^aentable ("lexical" in his teras) 
units, irfiich presuppose the existence of things "out there" that correspond 
to these units one-to-we on each referential use of speech. Of course, the 
native is only partially correct, and is generally inaccurate in his "ware* 
ness." What we have done here is to generalize Whorf's observation for the 
whole ran^ of functions of speech, reference being just one function that 
Is clearly at the center of the i^le ethno-lin^istic system. We have claimed 
that we can best guarantee native speaker awareness for referential, segmental, 
presupposing functional forms In his language. And we can bound the kind 
of evidence the native speaker can give us in terms of deducible referential 
propositions abCHJt functional forms maximally transparent to descriptiw as 
speech events. 

The case is well illustrated by the gradual recognition of non- referential 
aspects of "meafiing" In language within our own tradition of linguistics and 
related disciplines. Just as we would expect, our Western philosophical 
theories of langua^— what I like to call our naive native ethnotheoretical 
tradition— have traditionally started fnxn word reference. 1« particular 
from proper names, which native speakers feel to be concrete, pointing out 
an absolute reality "out ttwre." Such theories have tried to generalize the 
notiwi of how language means from this majiimall/ aware metapragmatic sensibility. 
With the advent of Frege. and of Saussure, the <k»ja1n of analysis was broad- 
ened to propositiunal reference, and to structural analysis of referential 
Systems, culminating in the explicit underlying- structure methodology of 
Chomsky. At the same time, ordinary language philosophy with Austin finally 
discovered certain lexical items— segmental , referential, presupposing. 
Reducible, maximally transparent form$---called "performatives/ that seemed 
to be a key to the non-r?ferent1a] functions of one's own language. It Is 
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not by cMnce thot these perfonutlves, suctt as proeHse, cHrlsten, ^« etc. 
iiere discovered first by the lli^lstlcdlljr naive natl^ speeters of Oxford ^ 
the^ satisfy all our criteria. But unfortunately t accurate though they 
may be for certain of our mre transparent speech fimctlons In English, they 
caimot aerely be treated as a iffilversal set to be ferreted out by Inaccurate 
trwiatlon techniques In the oost reoote comers of the gl^, as sone of 
our colleagues are Mont to do. Indeed, they represent only a tiny fraction 
of the functioning of our lan^i^ge, thou^ a fraction that Is easily sus* 
ceptlble of native Mareness. The further tie get frm these Mmte of fimctlonal 
elennts of lan^Nage, the less we cm guarantee avareness on ths part of the 
native speafcers-^^-accurate netaiM-agAatlc testlaony that can be taken at face 
value. Hence, for the rest, the wore m have to depend cross-cultural 
analysis and the accuaulated tedmlcal Inslf^t based xipon this, for i^tlve 
speaker oet^a^oatlc testlnony Is not going to he necessarily accurate for 
the general analysis of lan^ge. 

There Is a sense In iihlch our generalization of M^Vs principle, now 
fonaulable In terns of limited netapragnatlc aMreness. has a wider re1evam:e 
for social Mthropology, As oaivy of us are beglmlng to realize, the lln^lstlc 
aodels that have been applied to cultural phencnena have usually been motivated 
within linguistics Itself precisely by the facts of the pure referential 
system that Is tmlque to langi^ge, amoi^ all the m^lngful social codes. 
I thinks however, that ue can show how the other ft^tlons of language are 
alw^s being asslnsllated to reference In terms of native speaker awareness, 
and are In fact subject to conscious metaprac^tlc testimony only to the 
extent that they are assimilable to reference, or "ride alwtg ot" referential 
structure. Thus, how vastly more complicated are the testlmw^les of native 
participants In a society, how frai^t with dwger Is o«r taking at face value 
any statements by participants about various pragmatically-meaningful action. 
If we were to generalize from the experlen^ with language reported here, 
thtn we would suspect ttwt most of what Is of Interest to the social anthro- 
pologist Is beyond native participant testimony as to Its "meaning.* But. 
beyorui this purely negative statement, ne would also expect that, more generally, 
the limits to pragmatic awareness of social action are also <tef1nable» 
constrained, and semlotlcally-based. 

This. I i*ant to lay before you. Is the program for social anthropology, 
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to understand the properties of Ideologies and ettootheorles, that seem to 
gul^ participants In social systems, as part and parcel of those social sys- 
tems, which must be seen as meaningful. The salient aspect of the social 
fact Is meaning; the c«)tr«l manifestation of meaning Is pragmatic and meta- 
prai^tlc speech i and the most <rf)v1<His feature of pragmatic speech Is reference. 
We are now beginning to see the error In trying to Investigate the salient 
by rn)ject1cHi from the obvious. 
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APPENDIX 

A. Djirfaal (R.M.v. Dixon, in Seasntlcs , ed. Steinberg and Jakobovlts, and 
In The Dyirbal Language , PtiD diss., London) 

1. Vocabulary sets in "Everyd^- style and in '^-In-law" style 



" Everydny " * Wp-1n*latf * 
bayl martu 'louse' 
bayl m^igan 'large louse* 

bayl mindilinj 'big ticK' ^ « b«y1 di«aninj 
bayl biya 'tick (sp.)' 
bayl daynjdjar 'ticJt (sp.)'l 



balAR djuyu *edible loya vine' ^ 
balaffi gaabay 'loya vine {sp.}' 
b«.taa tu^yg^} '1(^a vine (sp-)' 
balM dji^}gay 'green l(^a v1ney'*-» balam gundjanun 
balsa gy^r 'young shoots 
of djtmgajf ' 
balaa bugul *th1n lo^ya vine' ^ 



2. Forraulable use relations of the two styles 



Pragraatlc reference: ''Everyday" "Ho-1n-laif" 

Presence of affine: "Everyday* f *'Mo-1n-law" (no vs. yes) 



3. Typical elicitation process for equivalence relations 



(a) " 'bala ba^gul nudln' wlymn djalijuydja?" 
it he cut done-ln- in mo- 
what-fash- In-lanf 
Ion 
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"Everyday** 
btmanju *teir 
djlnganju 'tell a par- 
ticular piece of 

fWWS' 

glndlnban 'Mm' 
qar»i 'tell falsely that 
one lacks something' 



••Ho-in-law" 



wuyuban 



<b) 



buwanjy 



wuyuban 



(c) l»ii«nju — » wuyuban 

djlnganju - — ^ wuyuwuyuban redup. 'do to excess or 

Itcratively (sc., to many people)' 
glndlnban ,^ njun^lnban wuyuban ^j^mgul 'one', 

-mbal 'df (tr.)'j 
r^arm «^ wuyiH»n djilb4«)ga (djilbu 'nothing', 

-nga * locative*] 



Sealotic properties of these pragmatic fom 



(a) ima voidable referential ity: In isolating the aspect of the 
signal that enters into the pragmatic <H>pos1ti<in in question, 

we have thereby identified a constituent that enters Into refer- 
ential (^^sitlons, e.g., 

"formor vs. "f^lllar" pronowis for hearer (French 

yous vs. tu. Russian vs. ty, Genaan Sie vs. Du, etc J. 

but not 

phonetic markers of socio-economic class affiliation of 
speaker (cf. W. Labov's studies) 

(b) Continuous sewntabi 1 ity : the pragmatic si^l can be identified 
as continuous stretches in actual speech, se^ntable as overt 
meaningful units of the utterances in nrfilch it occurs, e.g., 

whole sentences: The man was walking down the street; 
continuous phrases: The man, Was walking down the street. 
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Was wBlkingt Down the street. The street; 
Mrds: The, Nan, ktos. Walking, DoMn, The, Street; 
suffixes and prefixes: -Ing; 
but not 

rrqgresslve Aspect, expressed Be -Ing (Observe 
there Is no "The bwi wasing nalk doiin the street**} 

(c) Relative presupposition : a specific effective Instance of a 
pragmatic sl^l Is linked to and retires, for Its effect, 
sone independently verifiable contextual factor or factors, e.g., 
English denonstratlves this sn6 that (prest^iposlng s10)t 
or sound of sone entity, or co-occurri ng verbal Ascrip- 
tion, or previous reference In teaporally fwrlor speech}; 

but not 

phonological aarkers of class or regional affiliation of 

speaker (the "Hae-vad Y«d" phenonenon), 
deference and politeness nariters (Ibger" vs. "Prof. SroMn"). 

B. Wasco - yishrag Chinook {£. Sapir, in KAE 40(1):638«45; and «. Sllversteln. 
field notes, 1966-74) 

5. ExaiiiJles of gradation of foms { •'augmentative** >"neutrar ^''diminutive*') 

1-«1-gaqsdaq >1-«j1-<^*aqstaq>lH»1-k*akstak >1.«1-k*ak*st'dk* 
•your head* 

1d-taf-b2>1d-«f-ps>1f-8i1 p*s 'your foot* 

1-[1al.qba1'X>1-Cla]-gaa>1^pa>ga1c>1-{ld]-k*a1c >1. pal^k^wa'lc* 
> l-flal-k'^'tlt'O 'enormous* ... *t1ny* 

a-ia.pk****s 'his Iwnature penis' fc";». . cf. a-ga-pk***? 
•her nlpple'3 

qalaqbaya! 'datan!* {3ug., cf> qana$4 *just like, rather llkeO 
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6. Gradations In sound features (au^rientati ve >neutral >diminut1 ve) 



consonants: voiced stops, dffncates> voiceless >glQttal1zed (b>p>p') 
nonstrldent affricate* > strident {X>c) 
hushing strldents >h1ss1ng strldents (s>s) 
uvular >ve1ar>lab1ovelar (q>k>k'^) 
guttural * labial > labioguttural {qp^q**} 



vo««ls: 1ow>ffi1d {a>i] 
m1d>h1gh {t>1) 



7. Attei^ted ellcltatlon 



llamuqbal. aug. of 1-ca-auq^al 'her paunch', *she with big belly' occurs 
spontaneously; 

Icamuq^al, neut. forw Is *repeated* by Infonaant, even to tape-recording; 
i-i^.gaiX icnuq^'al 'It-ls-large her-paunch' given as translation equiv- 
alent. 



8, A fourth d1aens1«i of aetapragmatic contrast (cf. 4. above): 



(d) Dec(w textual lied dedyclfalM ty: what proposition, formulable In the 
lan^ge. Is entailed (follows as true) by the effective occurrence 
of a pragmatic form? E.g., 

In English, a truly referring noun phrase ^ brpthjgr ... 
entails i have a brother ; 

In English, a truly referring rn^ngn phrase Tj« pres ent Kin^ 
of fr&nce ... entails There H now « King of France. 



9. C«)jugat1onal fon^ In the Itosco-WI shram verbal paradigm: 



Active: 
Ant 1 passive: 
Indefinite Agent: 
Collective Agent: 
Transitional Passive: 
Evidential Passive: 



^2 -d^- u- ^Tta 



ni 

nig- .3 
n1 -q^- d 



ni 

ni 



i^- k'i-/?xm-al 

U- /^KSJ 

u- *^cxm 
u- "^cxsi-xit 
u ' *^ c xsj" i X 
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" he^ boiled them^ long a^** 
"he^ was doing boiling long ago** 
"soiicbodyp boiled thenj^ long ago" 
"theyg boiled them^ long ago" 
''they^ becaw boiled long ago" 
■^they^ must have b<n?n boiled** 



10. Ellcidtatlon of evidential passive form 



(a) Inf; 



MS: 

Iftf: 

HS: 

Inf: 



HS: 

Inf; 
MS: 



Wonder hci«*d you say that now, nanug^aSaxOm ma<te 
them cry. I'm real sure but 1t*$ kinda hard, ^''r* you 

could say ^-for or^-you can siof nami-nan1g*l£a;-ffi1da. na-n-1*u*9^l2axRi1d-a 'I recently caused 

him to cry* 

nanlu. . . 

9^i£a^1da, I made him cry. 
nanlug^'l... 

Saxmida, I made him cry. Else nanu^nmug^l • I guess 
you could say same ranhiglS-^axsrlda, see? I 
Bade then cry, nan?uglSaxa1da. Horn I got It. I 
ffiade 'effl cry nanli^lcax^da. nanluglSaxmlda. nanu- 
glEaxsDida. 

ah>* And hoi# 'teut like If mde xas cry. ymi 
say naSnu. , .- 

naSu'^naSnug^lSaxffilda, he made me cry. 
I see. Interesting. ahtf. Could you say like, so^- 



na-n-^-u-g^'lSaywId-a 'I...the»..." 
na-n^hw-g*1 caxsii d-a 'I... her...* 



na-S*n-u-g^lSi^d-a 'he... me* 



body taade me cry; could I say. nug^l£a^d1x? 



Inf: nug Icaxmldix? 0*ht person-the May you can te11 a per- 
son* she looks like she ms crying, IglSa^mlt- 
MS: How? 
Inf: ug*^1 ra:|3n1d1x. 
MS: •t^, - 

Inf: like If you see somebody* she been cryin', like It 
looks someUvdy s}% - she musta been crying, see? 



? n-u-g^l2a'xBJld-1x 'somebody mde me 
cry' 



Cpl*u-g l£axs1d-1x 'sf% must have been 
made to cry' 



MS: - veah - 

Inf: - uglcdxmldix, her eyes shows it. uglcaxmldlx. Itgugl- 
camid or somethin', they made her cry I guess. 



(b) Inf: - ansanx8p*fyantk, that means tw) or three times I 
guess - 
MS: - Oh, I see - 

Inf: - But Incax-lncanxap'lyatk that's just once. 
MS: Can you also say like, i -ft'-could you say, Vm 

pinched? Could you say, snxap'fyatgix? 
Inf: Yeah - 
MS: - HOW? - 

Inf: !*m pinched. snxa'^*5nxap* - 
MS: -snx- 

Inf: -snxap* (yatKlx. xsnxap* fyatk-IHsnxap' fyatk. 
MS: ah». 

Inf: Somebody pinched me like, 

MS: Vou could say snxap'fyatgix though? 

Inf: If you Show where you was pinched. 

MS: - on the behind. 

Inf: On the behind. 



J-^g-&l-1-g*'lca'xm1t 'ttey just made her 
cry' 

1-n-s-a-n-xap'fya-n-tk *I was just 

pinching ner' 

1-n-s-a-n-xap'fya* tk M just pinched 

her' 

? s-nt'i-xap'fya- tg-lx 'I'm pinched' 



1-?k-s-n-(n]-xap'fya-tk 'they just 

pinched me' 
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;c) Inf: inflt^q too you can say you biinped Into something, 
MS: 0f)d. How 'bout Vm going to? - might - 



i-n-1-l-vta*q 'I just buti^d Into It 
(masc.)' 
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11. A fifth dimension of metapra^tlc c<K)trast (cf . 4. and 8. above): 

(e) Wetapragpatic transparency ; a pragmatic form Is so to the extent 
that In netapragsatlc discourse descr1bin9 its use* native speakers 
^plicate the form under discussion, e.g*, 

1 proislse to %tw talking soon , uttered as a cocasltsent of 
the speaker to stop talking soon after utterance; 

but not 

Just a few gore clnutes , uttered for precisely the sane purpose. 

12. Kinds of directive utterances in American English 

(a) Heed stateiaents: Til need a routine culture and a speciaen." 

{b) Ifiperatives: "(You privates i^lll) ref^t the pref>aratory coomnd 
and 'aye aye, Slrl* .* 

(c) Efltfjedded Imperatives: ^ton't you open the window?" 

(d) Permission directives: ''May 1 have change for a dollar?" 

(e) Request questions: "Is Dean Lehrer In?" 

(f) Hint: ">«rs. Terry, It's quite noisy In here." 

13. Characteristics of directives 

Type Weutral ' Discmirse Constraints * Obvious ^ Social Features 

izatlc m Comply W0' C«gply 



(a) Keed no 

(b) lisperatiw m) 

(c) Einb. Id^. no 



mme excuse yes 

none excuse yes 

agree excuse yes 
29 



subordinates 

subordinates famll* 
iar equals 

unfamiliar; or differ 
ent rank; task extra* 
ordinsryi compliance 
expected 



(d) Penolssion yes 



agree 



excuse 



superiors (?); unfam- 
iliar 



(e) Request yes 

(f) Hint yes 



anstner answer no 

Inference {^excuse) 

(reply ♦) reply r»* 
Inference 



possible noncoi^l lance 

possible nonco^l lance 
familiarity, or 
routine roles 



♦ Expected vertMl response to ai^lt, when complying or not complying. 

♦ Routinely understood as a directive imder these social conditions. 

♦ Some are rountinely understood as directives, (tepending on fMilllarlty. etc. 
Irvin*7r1pp codes 'yes' here; but data do not shot neutralization In first person. 
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